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Humility is the solid foundation of all the 
virtues. ConFuctus. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HER NAMESAKE. 


BY CONSTANCE CUSHING. 
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BETHEL. [Hovuse or Gop.] 


Ay 19; also xxxy. 14, 15. 


A FAMOUS City, twelve miles from Jerusalem ; 


Now in ruins. 


at one time called Luz. 


“Out of my stony griefs 


bs; Bethel I’ll raise.” 


VEIN the banks of the Loire, in the 

\i/ midst of the fertile vineyards 
of the central part of France, 
stands the ancient city of 


See Genesis xxviii. 


Orléans. Here, in a little street 
near the river, lived Jeanne Barette. She 
was a girl of eighteen, with brown hair, and 
dark eyes that had a sweet, thoughtful look 
in them. All her life she had lived in Orléans, 
watching the busy life in the streets, the 
rising of the Loire in the spring, when the 
water spreads out to twice its natural size, 
= and runs under the long bridge from one bank 


iz to the other, and again in the heat of sum- 


mer, when the stream shrinks till it leaves a 
grassy meadow where the troops mancuvre. 


4 Jeanne was born on the eighth of May, the 


anniversary of the day when Jeanne Dare, 
the peasant maiden of Domrémy, raised the 
siege, when the English were encamped 
about the city of Orléans in 1429. Madame 
Barette, like all the good citizens of Orléans, 
loved and honored the name of the maid who 
so bravely delivered her country from the 
hands of the invaders, so she named her own 
little girl Jeanne, and brought her up to 
regard her namesake as a model of faith and 
purity. 

Year after year, as Jeanne Barette looked 
at the statues of the Maid of Orléans, and saw 
her pictures in the museum and in the shops, 
she admired and loved her more and more. 
Whien the Féte de Jeanne Dare occurred, on 
the eighth of May, Jeanne’s friends would 
say in joke: “All this celebration is for 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SLEIGHING. 
BY ELLIS MARSH. 


Tue stars shine bright above us ; 

The wind is clear and keen; 

¥ The young moon softly o’er us 
Sheds a flood of silvery sheen. 


The air is large and free, the sky 
Is blue and high and wide; 
. And gleaming fields and shadowy woods 


¥ Stretch away on either side. 
The horses dance, and dash, and prance 
With motion strong and fleet; 
{ They leave behind them miles of road, 
| 


Spurned by their flying feet. 


The ringing, tinkling, jingling bells, 
The laughter and the song, 

Make merry music, shrill and sweet, 
As we gayly speed along. 


Our hearts are light, our hopes are bright, 


And warmly leaps our blood, 
As our merry cortege gallantly 
Sweeps onward like a flood. 


The sky, the air, the glorious space 
With gladsomeness are rife, 

And in our joy, exultingly 
We murmur, “ This is life.” 


The best and most important part of every man’s 


education is that which he gives himself. 


GIBBON. 


your birthday,” and she would laugh and 
answer, “Yes, you see I am a very distinguished 
person; any one will tell you this is Jeanne’s 
festival.” 

On the day before her eighteenth birthday, 
Jeanne started to go to the museum with her 
mother. As they walked along they noticed that 
strings of lamps and lanterns were festooned all 
over the ‘bridge, and little rowboats similarly 
adorned were tied to the river bank. People were 
hanging flags from the windows, ready for to- 
morrow’s féte. 

“See that wagon,” said Madame Barette, as a 
large covered vehicle, drawn by heavy farm horses, 
made its way slowly up the street. ‘‘Those people 
have come in from the country for the festival.” 
Underneath the cart was a sort of swinging platform 
loaded with pails, bags of food for the horses, and 
baskets of refreshments for the travellers. 

As Jeanne and her mother crossed the square 
where the bronze equestrian statue of the Maid 
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stands, she said: ‘‘ Look at the wreaths; they are 
worn out with the weather, but there will be new 
ones there to-morrow.” Over the base of the statue 
were scattered wreaths of leaves and flowers made 
of black, white, and colored glass beads, such as are 
used in France for funeral decorations. They are 
very ugly, but they certainly keep a long time. 

The museum is close by the beautiful great cathe 
dral, and as the two women passed by, an old peas- 
ant woman, wearing a white cap and blue cotton 
apron, and carrying a basket of vegetables, came 
out of the soft dim light of the church into the 
bright sunlight. She uncovered the basket when 
she reached them, and said, “Some vegetables, 
Mesdames?” She took out a handful of string 
beans. “Some nice havricots verts? ” she added, 
persuasively, but Madame Barette had bought her 
vegetables at the market that morning. 

“ Poor old woman,” she said to Jeanne, when the 
peasant was out of hearing, “I am afraid she will 
get hurt in the crowd to-morrow, she seems so 
feeble.” 

Jeanne looked at all the relics of her namesake 
that were displayed in the museum. She was 
perfectly familiar with all of them, but she never 
lost her interest in them, from the great stone bullets 
used in the siege to the portraits of the heroine her- 
self, who is represented as a refined-looking, pretty 
young girl, with a sweet gentle expression, and dark 
hair, and eyes with dark arched eyebrows. She 
wears a maroon dress slashed with yellow, with 
long full sleeves, a square low neck partly filled in 
with white, and a soft hat to match her gown. In 
her hand she holds a sword with a hilt in the shape 
of a cross. 

“She was only my age,” murmured Jeanne to 
herself, “but she saved a great many lives, and did 
much good, Oh, if I could but do something too.” 
She thought about this all the way home, and even 
in the evening when she went to the cathedral to 
see the bishop bless the white standard with the 
sword, two fleur-de-lis, and crown—the arms of 
Jeanne Dare —blazoned in yellow uponit. The 
great chancel lit with countless wax tapers glowed 
like a fire, and cast strange shadows on the faces of 
the multitude that crowded in the five broad aisles, 
while far above the organ notes soared and died 
away while echoing among the dim arches. But 
through the splendor of the ceremony, and the 
swell of the music, Jeanne Barette seemed to see 
the face of her namesake as she had seen it in the 
museum that afternoon, and to hear her voice say, 
“What have you ever done? You are not worthy 
to bear my name.” 

The next day the city was all astir with life, 
bustle, and excitement. The streets were thronged 
with people who had come from the country for 
miles around to see the great procession. Women 
with baskets on their heads pushed about among 
the crowd, shrilly calling out their wares. Men 
with whistles and cheap toys filled the air with the 
discordant braying of tin horns, and vendors of 
little statuettes of the Maid, and other mementos, 
swarmed in every direction. 

When the police crowded the people back to let 
the procession pass, Jeanne Barette and her father 
found themselves in the front row. On came the 
marching column, the standard of the Maid gleam- 
ing like snow in the sun. Flags waved in the win- 
dows above, and in the ranks below. Here were 
the clergy with the banners of all the different 
parishes, there the public men of the city. Above 
the shouts of the crowd and the tramp of many feet, 
sounded the glorious Hymn of the Marseillaise, 
played by a military band. The whole garrison of 
Orléans joined in the procession that was to carry 
the white standard to the cathedral. Here was the 
infantry in their red and blue uniforms, but where 
was the artillery ? : 

There was a break in the column, and the crowd 
began to surge back into the open space. One old 
woman with a basket stood in the middle of the 
street, calling out feebly, “ Haricots verts, haricots 
verts /”’ but no one took any notice of her. Suddenly 
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there was a shout, and the crowd scattered, for down 
the street rushed the artillery wagons, the horses 
galloping to catch up with the front column. The 
old woman looked round, then dazed with fright 
she stood still, clutching her basket in both hands. 
Screams and cries arose on all sides. The artillery 
men struggled to pull in the horses, but they were 
too near to her. ‘The horses slackened their speed 
somewhat. Alas! not enough. The old woman 
does not move, they are almost upon her. Like a 
flash a figure darts from the crowd, and seizes the 
horsés by the bridles. They spring forward, then 
plunge and rear. Once, twice, the woman clinging 
so bravely to the bridles is tossed into the air, as the 
horses fling their heads on high, then Jeanne falls 
on the stones under the pounding hoofs. 

Whe Jeanne returned to consciousness, it was 
niglit, and her room was lighted by the torches of 
the soldiers who were marching by in the street 
below, the illumination of the river, and the fire- 
works and rockets that popped and whizzed on the 
banks. 

““ Where is the poor old woman?” asked Jeanne. 
“ She was the one we met yesterday at the cathe- 
dral steps.” 

“ She is safe, dearest,” answered Madame Barette, 
kissing her daughter, “ but you must not talk yet. 
The doctor says you will be out again in a few 
days, if you keep quiet now.” 

Then Jeanne fell asleep, and dreamed that her 
namesake smiled at her sweetly from the old 
portrait. 


As the Greek said, * Many men know how to 


flatter, few men know how to praise.”’ 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DONALD: A GOOD SHEPHERD. 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


LATTER! clatter! went the hailstones against 
(2 the windows ‘Woo-00-00!” shrieked the 
angry wind around the corners of the old 

stone farmhouse. Since morning the air had been 


filled with dancing feathery flakes, piling silently 
but surely. 


Now the wind had shifted, and it looked as if mist 
and rain would rule the hour That meant swollen 
rivers and burns to-morrow, snd many a young 
lamb drowned in the cruel, relentless tide. 

Donald sat by the kitchen fire, but his thoughts 
were not with the heroes of the book lying on his 
lap. That morning early, his father, David Malcolm, 
had gone out with the shepherds on the moors, to 
save the new-born lambs that might else perish in 
the sudden storm. 

Donald had ploughed his way to school as usual. 
But just as the boys were called in from recess, word 
came to the master that changed the order of things 
in a twinkling. Fvery lad of fourteen or over was 
asked to join a relief party, to go far up on the 
moors, where the shepherds were hard at work. 

As Duncan McAlpine led his little army away, 
the younger boys scattered for their homes. The 
prospect of a hcliday did not wholly cheer them. 
They, too, wanted to go up on the moors, where 
their fathers and Laird Gordon were, rescuing the 
lost sheep 

After dinner, Archie, the laird’s youngest son, had 
come down from the manor-house to play with 
Donald. They shovelled paths, and began a fa- 
mous snow fort. They amused themselves by 
snowballing Lisbeth when she came out to take in 
her lines. 

But this fun was rudely nipped in the bud by 
Lisbeth herself, who, with the help of Kirstie, a 
red-cheeked maid of seventeen, rolled them in the 
snow, and washed well their laughing faces. 

Then they clattered into the house, teasing for 


scones and honey, messing up Lisbeth’s ciean floor, 
and making more noise, she said, than a dozen boys. 

Before five, Archie was sent for, and obliged to 
depart, loudly complaining. So Donald got his 
Latin Grammar, and thought he would look over to- 
morrow’s lesson. 

But his mind was far away on the moors, with 
the men of the village. He could not study. So 
he hunted up a favorite book of ballads and 
romances, and sat, half reading, half dreaming, and 
altogether wondering what kept his father so late. 

Finally he heard the barking of old Fergus the 
sheep dog, and by this sign knew that the nen could 
not be far away. Running to the window, Donald 
looked out into a white world of blinding, whirling 
flakes. He saw dim shapes moving in various direc- 
tions, and the next moment the door opened, and 
Father David came in. Donald sprang toward 
him, full of eager questions. 

David sat down in his own big chair, and kicked 
off his shoes. Donald took his father’s cap and 
plaid, ans carried them away, while Lisbeth bustled 
in with hot scones and milk, potatues just from the 
ashes, and Donald’s favorite jam. 

After they had eaten, David stretched his big 
limbs to the fire, and confessed that home was a 
good place after the hard work and exposure of the 
day. They had found and rescued a large number of 
baby lambs and their bewildered mothers. Yes, the 
flocks were under cover and safe, he thought. 

Donald was beginning to tell how he and Archie 
had occupied themselves, when Lisbeth put her 
head in the door, looking very cross. Allan McAr- 
thur, from the Upper Farms, was in the outer 
kitchen with a message. One flock had failed to 
come in, and David was wanted at once. 

Poor, tired David rose witha sigh and reached 
out for his shoes, that had been nicely toasting all 
this time. Donald ran for his hat and plaid, and as 
his father wrapped himself up, the boy begged not 
to be left behind. 

“Tt’s going to stop snowing,” he pleaded; “do 
let me go, it’s so lonely here.” Much to the lad’s 
joy, his father consented. 

So Donald ran for his own cap, and for his plaid, 
for Donald had a true shepherd’s plaid. It was like 
a long shawl folded through the middle and sewed 
up at one end, I think it was just about large 
enough to carry a baby lamb in it. 

At they set out, David told Donald to keep close 
by him, and on no account to stray away. 

The storm seemed waning, for the flakes were 
certainly farther between, and over in the west a 
a few late roses of sunset had pierced through the 
gray. They tramped on for cver a mile; then the 
dancing white curtain shut down again. 

Suddenly they heard shouts and saw moving 
forms. The lost flock had come in. 

Donald stood still and counted with his father. 
Three of the lambs’ mothers were missing. They 
were doubtless off in the drifts with their babies. 

David wanted Donald to go back with the shep- 
herds, but the boy did not wish to do so. They 


went on a little way, when David thought he heard, 


a cry down in aravine at the left. 

“Stand still right here, laddie; don’t stir, and I’It 
be back again in a moment,” he said. 

Donald agreed, and in a very short time felt him- 
self alone indeed. The storm came down faster 
than ever, and it seemed colder. 

The moments crept on, but his father did not re- 
turn. Donald called, but no voice replied save his 
own returning to him on the wind. Whew! how 
cold it was growing. Donald danced up and down 
to keep warm, and wished his father would come. 

Suddenly he heard a faint cry very near, yes, al- 
most at his feet. What could it be? He stooped 
and touched the fleece of a baby lamb. ; 

Donald’s heart beat loud and fast. 
so? Yes, it was a lamb that licked his hand with a 
poor, unsteady little tongue. 

Donald gave one shout and lifted the lamb. It 
was as tiny a lamb as you could think of, still quite 
a load for boyish arms. 


Could it be 


ad 


») 


‘ 


) 


How that lamb cuddled down in the cosy corner 
of Donald’s plaid, and Donald hugged it close, 
thinking how proud and happy he should be to 
show it to his father. 

But why did n’t father come ? 

Donald shouted, and waited, waited. 

It grew colder and colder, and at last the poor 
child said, desperately : “I will freeze if Ido not go 


back. I must move or die.” 


He decided to make for home; it could not be 
more than two miles away. So back he trudged 
through the storm. After walking a long time, it 
began to seem strange that the lights of the village 
did not appear. 

Suddenly he heard the roar and rush of a great 
stream of water. Why, here was Regis Lynn, four 
miles the other side his home. He had become 
bewildered, and gone far out of his way. 

Donald was getting very tired, and the lamb was 
so heavy. He felt as if he could not take another 
step. He must just drop the lamb, and try and 
save himself. He put his hand in the plaid, and it 
was met by the caressing tongue of the little crea- 
ture. Donald’s eyes filled with tears, and he pressed 
the lamb closer and stumbled on. 

How cold it was growing, and how tired he was! 
He stopped and considered. 

“T can’t die,” he said out loud; “you poor little 
thing, I wish I could save you;” and the great tears 
rained down the lad’s cheeks. 

Did the lambkin understand? It uttered a mourn- 
ful cry that pierced Donald’s heart. 

“T won't put you down,” he said, firmly ; “ I may 
have to die, but I won’t put you down.” 

On he went a few steps, then ran bump against — 
what could it te? Donald felt with his arms, and 
encountered something like a wall. 

(To be continued.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LITTLE SURGEON. 

SOMETIMES think that teachers, both in 
if week-day and Sunday schools, judge the chil- 

dren they teach unfairly because they only see 
a part of them. At day school a boy is called good 
if he is bright and likes to study; and in Sunday 
School he has only to keep quiet to be considered 
perfect. Now, it is of course right to be quiet and 
studious at school; but school is only half of a 
child’s life, and a boy is not an all-round boy if he 
is strong at school and weak in the play-ground. 

I have three nephews, — George, Leonard, or 
Lion, as he is called, and Frank. The oldest is 
nine, the youngest five, and Lion, the middle one, is 
seven. All three go to a little day school taught by 
a nice young lady, Miss Fenwick. A few days 
ago I met her, and asked how the boys were 
getting on. 

“Very well,” she said. ‘Georgie is always good 
and quiet at school; and as for little Frankie, he is 
as bright as a button. Yesterday when I let him 
amuse himself after his lessons by drawing on his 
slate, the first thing I knew he was answering 
questions for Lion.” 

« And does n’t Lion get on well?” I asked; for I 
love all my nephews just alike, and do not like to 
have one preferred before the others. 

“Oh, yes,” said Miss Fenwick, “he gets on well 
enough. He tries to study; but you know he is 
rather a slow kind of a boy.” 

So it appears that Lion is not a favorite with his 
school teacher; and it must be owned that he is not 
particularly fond of study, for whenI ask him if he 
likes school, he replies, “ Yes, Auntie; I like recess 
ever so much.” 

Indeed, at recess is where Lion shines. He likes 
the other boys, and they alllike him. He is quite 
as popular as quiet George or clever little Frankie. 
Why? Ithink the scholars have some reason for 


‘their liking, though I don’t believe they could 


explain it if we should ask them. We can’t always 
put into words why we love and trust a friend; but 


= 
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I would like to tell a little story, a true one, about 
Lion, which I think shows why his friends can trust 
him. 

Last summer the boys spent a month with their 
grandfather at the farm, and a fine time they had 
there. They went after the cows, they rowed and 
bathed in the beautiful pond, they hunted for eggs, 
and had all the pleasures that can only be had on a 
farm. Here Lion was by no means behind the 
others. In bathing he was always farthest in the 
water, on a walk he was always ahead, and he was 
up earliest in the morning of any one in the house. 

“Do you mean to say that child can climb a 
mountain?” asked a city lady, as Lion, after pre- 
senting her with a staff he had cut with his own 
knife, was bounding up the steep woody path to 
clear the way for the party. ‘Why, I never im- 
agined that such a small boy could be of any use on 
an excursion.” 

But Lion never got tired with climbing mountains ; 
or if he did, he would n’t own it. ; 

The children had plenty of pets; but none gave 
them more pleasure than two beautiful little white 
kittens, whom no one could tell apart but Lion. 


- They were the prettiest little pets, and were always 


throwing themselves into picturesque attitudes upon 
the green in front of the house, and playing with 
the flowers in Auntie’s garden border. 

But kittens are not always wise. One day poor 
little Snowflake saw what she thought was a fine 
plaything, —a bright, shiny hook at the end of a 
string. It was a fish-line, carelessly left in a corner 
of the piazza by big Cousin Fred on his return from 
a fishing excursion. George was the first one to dis- 
cover that a dreadful thing had happened. He 
found poor kitty choking and struggling on the 
piazza with the cruel hook caught in her mouth. 
He was helpless to do anything, and burst into cries 
of grief and horror which brought Lion and Frankie 
on the scene. Lion seized poor Kitty, and tried to 
pull the hook out of her mouth, but in vain. She 
struggled violently, and the more she struggled the 
more her mouth bled. Mrs. Jones, who was wash- 
ing for us, heard the cries of the three children, and 
also appeared. She felt that the emergency was 
beyond her help, and gave the advice, “ Run for the 
men folks, boys; run for the men folks, right off.” 

George and Frankie took her advice. They ran 
to the barn, calling, ‘“Jce! Joe!” at the top of their 
voices. 

Fortunately, big, strong Joe was at work in the 
barn; and gathering from the boys that something 
dreadful had happened, though he couldn’t tell 
exactly what, he hurried up to the house. Lion 
was still holding the choking kitten tight. He 
was n’t going to let her run away under the door- 
stone, where no one could help her. Joe took her 
from him, and made as good an examination of the 
case as was possible. 

‘““T guess I can cut it out,” he said at last, “if one 
of you boys will hold her head tight.” 

George, always a sensitive, delicate child, could 
look on no longer. He ran up to Auntie’s room, in 
the attic, followed by little Frankie, who was crying 
bitterly. Auntie had already heard the outcry, and 
met them on the stairs. They followed her down- 
stairs, clinging to her gown, and found that Joe and 
Lion had carried Snowflake out to the barn fora 
surgical operation. They all went trembling to the 
barn door, and peeped in. Joe was just shutting up 
his knife, and Lion turned to meet them with Snow- 
flake still clasped tightly in his arms. He looked 
triumphant, though pale as a sheet, and shouted 
the good news, ‘“‘ The fish-hook is out! The fish-hook 
is out!” 

But Auntie was frightened by his looks, and see- 
ing that he was trembling all over, brought him 
into the house, and made him lie down on the sofa 
in the sitting-room with the exhausted kitty beside 
him. 

He was still for a few minutes, and then said, 
‘Auntie, please get some milk.” 

Auntie thought he wanted it for himself, and 
brought him some cold milk from the dairy. 


“Oh, Auntie,” said Lion, “isn’t it warm? I 
want to see if Snowflake can lap, and cold milk 
would hurt her mouth.” 

So Auntie brought some hot water to pour into 
the milk, and Snowflake was put down on the floor 
by the saucer. At first her sore mouth troubled 
her; but she persevered, and was soon lapping up 
the warm milk as peacefully as if nothing had 
happened. 

When it was all gone, Lion said, “Now I want to 
see if she can purr.” 

Auntie put Snowflake beside him on the sofa, and 
Lion stroked and stroked her, and after a while 
said, in a tone of delight, ‘‘ Auntie, she’s going to 
get well, because I hear her purring.” 

It is no wonder that we can forgive Lion if he is 
slow at school; but we hope he will try to study, so 
that he can be a doctor when he grows up. 


L. 


A SPRING GROWL 


Wovtp you think it? Spring has come. 

Winter ’s paid his passage home, 

Packed his ice-box, — gone—half way 

To the Arctic Pole, they say. 

But I know the old ruffian still 

Skulks about from hill to hill, 

Where his freezing footprints cling, 
Though ’t is Spring. 


Heed not what the poets sing 
In their rhymes about the Spring. 
Spring was once a potent queen, 
Robed in blossoms and in green. 
That, I think, was long ago; 
Is she buried in the snow, 
Deaf to all our carolling, 

Poor old Spring ? 


Windows rattling in the night ; 
Shutters that you thought were tight 
Slamming back against the wall ; 
Ghosts of burglars in the hall; 
Roaring winds and groaning trees; 
Chimneys shuddering in the breeze ; 
Doleful dumps in everything, — 
Such is Spring. 


Sunshine trying hard awhile 
On the bare brown fields to smile ; 
Frozen ruts and slippery walks ; 
Gray old crops of last year’s stalks; 
Shivering hens and moping cows ; 
Curdled sap in leafless boughs 
Nipped by Winter’s icy sting, — 
Such is Spring. 


Yet the other day I heard 
Something that I thought a bird. 
He was brave to come so soon; 
But his pipes were out of tune, 
And he chirped as if each note 
Came from flannels round his throat, 
And he had no heart to sing ; 

Ah, poor thing! 


Tf there comes a little thaw, 

Still the air is chill and raw. 

Here and there a patch of snow, 

Dirtier than the ground below, 

Dribbles down a marshy flood ; 

Ankle-deep you stick in mud 

In the meadows, — while you sing, 
* This is Spring.” 


Are there violets in the sod, 

Crocuses beneath the clod ? 

When will Boreas give us peace 2 

Or has Winter signed a lease 

For another month of frost, 

Leaving Spring to pay the cost 2 

For it seems he still is king, 

Though ’tis Spring. 
CHRISTOPHER PEARSE CRANCH 
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confessing his sin, he whis- 


pered to some one, “ But 


it does move,” meaning 


NIC OLA? c OPERNI 
Miathematee, Borus 


that the earth does revolve 
on its axis every day, 
which was one of the 
things he was compelled 
to retract. But this is 
probably not correct. No 
doubt in his own mind 
he said that; but we have 
no proof that he either 
whispered or shouted it, 
as the different versions 
say. Galileo was a very 
great student He in- 
vented the first kind of 
thermometer ever used, 
quite different from our 
present one, but based on 
the same laws. He also 
developed the telescope, 
so that it became really 
useful. A Hollander had 
devised something similar, 


which was more a toy than 


FOUnie See ae to know well. 
They have led the way to greater 
knowledge, and shed light on the mys- 
teries of the universe. This they did 
at great sacrifice, subject to persecution. We are 
always gainers when we study their lives, and learn 
not only how much they knew, but what devo- 
tion they had to great principles; we grow enthu- 
siastic as we look at them, and feel somewhat the 
same spirit. 

Above are two pictures, reproductions of some 
very old copperplate engravings. They serve two 
purposes, giving an idea of how engraving was done 
two hundred years ago or so, and also bringing 
before our readers the countenances of two noble 
souls. The first is Nicholas Copernicus. He was 
born at Thorn, Prussia, the 19th of February, 1473, 
and he died in the year 1548. He changed the 
whole theory of astronomy by claiming the sun to 
be the centre of the great system,—the earth re- 
volving around the sun, with a daily revolution of 
its own. 

This was against the view held for the most part 
up to that time, that the earth was the central 
planet, and the sun revolved around it. Copernicus 
thought all this out, but did not dare to publish his 
book on ‘‘ The Revolutions of the Celestial Orbs,” 
which had occupied him in preparation from 1507 to 
1530. But at last he ventured to send it to the 
printer, and dedicated it to the Pope, hoping that in 
that way he could turn aside some hostility; for 
there was a great deal of bigotry in those days, and 
any new truth had to fight its way at great costs. 
The first copy of this great work came on the very 
day that Copernicus was dying, seventy years old. 
It was brought to him in his chamber, and he 
touched it, and seemed to know what it was, and 
showed gratification; then he passed away. 

Twenty-one years after that event, Galileo (Gali- 
lei) was born in Pisa, Italy, the 15th of February, 
1564. He took up the Copernican theory of the 
heavens, and developed it. There was great oppo- 
sition to any such new views, and Galileo, like 
Copernicus, was afraid to say much about what he 
believed; but at last he published his famous book, 
entitled “‘ Dialogues on the Ptolemaie and Coperni- 
can Systenis.” He had been ordered by the Roman 
Catholic Church not to spread such scientific ideas, 
and he had promised not to do it; but he dared 
finally to put out this book, and that brought on 
fresh trouble. 

He was summoned to Rome, and made to retract 
what he had declared was true. There is a story 
often told that when he rose from his knees, after 


anything else. Galileo 
died in 1642, a very old man, having suffered 
imprisonment and many hardships, because of his 
devotion to truth and progress. 

It must seem very strange to our young readers 
that two men so learned and noble as these should 
have to suffer, but this has been the way of the 
world, owing, partly, to religious ignorance and 
bigotry. The Church at the time when these men 
lived seemed to think that any scientific truth 
which did not agree with old views would certainly 
wreck Christianity. All that fear we are now out- 
living ; andit is seen that whatever is true must be 
helpful to religion, as well as to every other part of 
man’s thought and action. We advise our readers 
to go to the biographies of these men, and learn 
more concerning them. They are lights shining in 
the sky of fame and true greatness. E. A. H. 


THE BEE’S WISDOM. 


Sarp a wondering little maiden 
To a bee with honey laden, 

“ Bee, at all the flowers you work, 
Yet in some does poison lurk.” 


“That I know, my pretty maiden,” 
Said the bee with honey laden; 
“But the poison I forsake, 

And the honey only take.” 


“ Cunning bee, with honey laden, 
That is right,” replied the maiden ; 
“So will I, from all I meet, 
Only draw the good and sweet.” 
The Myrtle. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


LITTLE MAY BLOSSOM’S WISH. 
BY EMMA LEB BENEDICT. 


| HERE was once a little girl whose hair 
was just the color of a sunbeam, her 
eyes were as blue as the sky on a 
clear June day, her cheeks were like 

mbes} the scarlet verbena by her doorstep, 
which she watered every day. Her father called 
her his flower-garden fairy. Other people called her 
little May Blossom, which was her real name. 

One day as May Blossom was playing with the 
maltese kitten in the back yard, a new idea suddenly 
flashed into Fer sunny head. She seized the kitten 
by its forepaws, and holding it up in front of her, 
looked into its eyes until the poor kitty hung its 
head and struggled to get away. 

Finally May Blossom let it go, and then she 
clasped her hands in her lap and began to think 


very hard. She sat still so long that the cat-bird in 
the pear-tree just over her head called out to her 
several times at the top of his voice, and the oriole 
who frequently sang a duet with her in the morning, i 
asked with tiie softest little trill to his tones, “Is — 
anything the matter with my May Blossom?” 

But May Blossom was thinking so hard she did 
not hear nor answer her friends. 

Suddenly she said aloud, ‘‘ I wish —” and then slie 
stopped, for she remembered that out in the woods 
not very far away lived a fairy who had the power 
of granting people whatever they wished for, It 
was right in the middle of the forenoon, so she 
would have plenty of time to go and get back 
before dinner. ‘True, she did not know the way, 
for she had never been there before, but she had 
heard that it was never difficult for good children to- 
find the fairy. And did not her papa call her his 
good little girl every night when she brought him 
his slippers ? 

The oriole trilled out to her as she started away. 
“ Where are you going, little May Blossom?” and 
the cat-bird screamed hoarsely after her, ‘“‘ Where # 
Where?” But May Blossom never stopped to 
answer. 

“ Go till you find three pine-trees growing round 
an oak. Pass them on the right-hand side and then 
stop and listen,” were the directions always given 
for finding the fairy. “If she is at home, you will 
hear the click of her needles, for she is always 
knitting wishing-caps. If you do not hear her 
needles you will not find her, for she has heard you 
coming, and not having a wishing-cap for you, she 
has run away and hidden in the woods.” 

Little May Blossom found the three pine-trees 
growing round an oak. She passed by them on the 
right-hand side and then stopped to listen. Yes, 
sure enough, “ click, click, clickity, click,” she could 
hear it as plain as could be. It seemed to come 
from the midst of the very bush where she was 
standing. 

“Fairy! Good Fairy!” she called, softly, “have 
you a wishing-cap for me?” 

Suddenly from a branch right in front of her 
dangled the prettiest little red wishing-cap that a 
fairy ever made for a good little girl. 

“ Put it on to-night before you go to bed,” said a 
voice close to her ear. ‘ Find the brightest star in 
the sky, and with the cap on your head say, — 

‘Star, star, shine bright ; 
I wish I could, I wish I might, 
Get the wish I wish to-night,’ 


and in the morning when you wake you will have 
your wish.” 

May Blossom turned her head to see the fairy, 
but all she saw was a bunch of fluttering leaves 
which the fairy drew together around her door as 
she slipped in out of sight. 

May Blossom took down the little red wishing- 
cap, tucked it into her pocket, and started home as 
fast as she could go. 

“Where have you been, little May Blossom ?”’ 
sang the oriole as she came into the yard with her | 
cheeks as red as the cap in her pocket, and he) cat- 
bird screamed, “ Where? - Where?” 

“Out in the woods,’ answered May Blossom, 
gayly, as she ran into the house. She did not mean 
to tell even the oriole what she had been there 
for. 

That night May Blossom waited until the stars 
were all out, before she went to bed. Then she 
opened her blinds, put on the red wishing-cap, and 
with her eyes on the brightest star in the sky, said: 

“¢Star, star, shine bright; 
I wish [ could, I wish I might, 


Get the wish I wish to night.’ 


she said, “that I could look right 
Then 


I would know who were good and who were bad. 

Then I would learn to be like the good people, 
and I would show the bad people how to be good, 
too. And I wish I could look right through the 


“T wish,” 
through people’s eyes down into their souls. 


kitten’s eyes and the bird’s eyes, and the eyes of 
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COCOA, 


THE CAT. 


all the poor little creatures that cannot talk, and 
know what they are thinking about. Then I should 
know when they were cold or hungry or in trouble, 
and be able to help them.” 

This was May Blossom’s wish, and when she had 
said it all out loud and tied the little red wishing- 
cap on tight, so it could not come off, she went to bed. 

And when she awoke the next morning she had 
her wish. As she looked into her Mamma’s eyes 
she saw right through them, and she knew at once 
that her Mamma was planning to do what would 
make everybody else happy, with never a thought 
for herself; and May Blossom said to herself, 
“ That’s just what I will do all day to-day.” 

When she looked into her papa’s eyes, she saw 
that he was anxious, because the wheat crop had 
failed, and he feared, he should not have money 
enough to provide for all their wants that year ; and 
May Blossom made up her mind she would not ask 
him for the big white hat with ostrich plumes which 
she had seen in the shop window. 

She looked into the kitten’s eyes and knew at 
once that he had had no breakfast and no supper 
the night before, because a big stray cat had driven 
him away and robbed him of all the cook had given 
him. And so wherever she went, May Blossom was 
able to look into people’s eyes and know their 
thoughts. She often found that little children who 
were thought to be sullen and ill-tempered were 
only hungering for love and kind words; those who 
were thought to be mischievous were simply bub- 
bling over with fun, which everybody enjoyed, 
when these mischievous ones learned how to 
use their fun for making people happy. If people 
attempted to deceive her she had only to look into 
their eyes, and they knew at once that she was read- 
ing their thoughts and that they must tell her the 
truth. 

At last her own eyes grew so clear and tender and 
beautiful with looking into people’s hearts that 
everybody loved to look at them, and as they looked 
they saw there the reflection of what was in their 
own hearts. And just as a mirror shows one when 
his hair needs to be combed or his face washed, so 
little May Blossom’s eyes showed people the wicked- 
ness of their bad thoughts, and sent them away 
Tesolved to get rid of them. 


= 


And the birds and the fowls and all the dumb 
animals came to her when they wanted anything, 
and when she had looked into their eyes she knew 
what to do for them. 

And every morning the oriole would sing, “ You 
grow sweeter and lovelier every day, little May 
Blossom,” and the cat-bird would exclaim, “ Sweet! 
Sweet!” But she never told them about the fairy 
and the wishing-cap, and she herself never saw it 
after she tied it on, for the next morning when she 
felt for it, it was gone; but that did not matter so 
long as she had her wish. 


Hypocrisy is the homage that vice pays to virtue. 
ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


WATCH YOUR WORDS. 


Keep watch of your words, my darlings, 
For words are wonderful things ; 

They are sweet, like bees’ fresh honey, — 
Like bees they have terrible stings. 

They can bless, like the warm, glad sunshine, 
And brighten a lonely life ; 

They can cut, in the bitter contest, 
Like an open, two-edged knife. 


Let them pass through the lips unchallenged, 
If their errand is true and kind, — 
If they come to support the weary, 
To comfort and help the blind. 
If a bitter, revengeful spirit 
Prompt the words, let them be unsaid ; 
They may flash through a brain like lightning, 
Or fall on a heart like lead. 


Keep them back, if they ’re bold and cruel, 
Under bar and lock and seal ; 

The wounds they make, my darlings, 
Are always slow to heal. 

May peace guard your lives; and ever, 
From the time of your early youth, 

May the words that you daily utter 


Be the words of beautiful truth. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
COCOA, THE CAT: 
BY MARY A. WINSTON. 


Littite Miss Muriel, 
Happy and gay, 

Was out in the garden 
With Cocoa at play. 


“Run, kitty, run; 
I’m sure if we try, 

We two can catch 
This big butterfly.” 


So Cocoa ran here, 
And Muriel ran there ; 
But away flew the butterfly, 
High up in the air. 


Little Miss Muriel, 
Sulky and cross, 

Sat down in the garden 
Crying over her loss. 


Said wise Kitty Cocoa, 

“T know what will stop her, 
I'll catch her instead 

A nice fat grasshopper.” 


For Every Other Sunday, 
WASHINGTON’S LITTLE PAGE. 
BY AUNTIE BETH. 


N school that day Miss Wilson had 
explained that the reason there would 
be no school on the morrow was be- 
cause it would be the birthday of 
George Washington. And thinking 

there might be some of her scholars who did not 

quite understand as they should just who George 

Washington was, the good teacher went on to say 

that he was General-in-Chief of the federal army 

during the Revolutionary War, the first President 
of the United States, serving eight years, and the 
great, good man who is called the Father of his 

Country. 

“My, wasn’t he great, though! And must n’t 
it be grand to be so important, —to be admired all 
the time any one lives, and to be talked about and 
honored so long afterward!” 

So thought Wilbey Gaines, a fine-looking little 
fellow, whose father was pretty well off, enabling 
Wilbey to be one of the best dressed boys in school. 
Wilbey’s name was Wilberforce, showing that his’ 
parents had named him for one of the best of men, 
and they really were very sensible people, besides 
being very well off. 

Wilbey was very fond of dreaming great dreams. 
This does n’t mean that he liked having nice dreams 
after he went to sleep in his comfortable bed at 
night; but there are what are called “ day dreams,” 
and little boys and girls nearly all have them. They 
sit and think, oh, how grand it would be to have 
everything they want! or, how beautiful it would 
seem to go visiting in a beautiful palace filled with 
flowers, and having tables all spread with the nicest 
of fruits, cakes, and all kinds of sweets! or, what 
glory there must be in getting famous, and haying 
every one look up to them and admire them! 

This was what Wilbey liked to imagine best. 
He would sit by himself sometimes and dream of 
being the best loved and the most respected boy in 
town; for he was an affectionate little fellow, and 
really wanted people to love him. After what Miss 
Wilson had said, he asked his papa a number of 
questions about the great Washington, which led 
Mr. Gaines to tell his boy a number of little stories 
as to the times in which Washington lived. Among 
other things he spoke of the pages, —the boys who 
used to stand at the door inside the house, and open 
and close it as people went in and out, and who also 
used to do errands for the men they served. 
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These stories brought about something quite 
strange; for after Wilbey was all nice and warm in 
bed that night he made up his mind that there was 
no reason at all why he should n’t become just as 
much liked as was George Washington. ‘True, he 
should n’t want to go to war, and there was n’t likely 
to be any need of it; but he could ride a prancing 
horse like those Washington was on in pictures he 
had seen, he could receive guests and learn to say 
bright things full of wisdom and wit, and he could 
speak in a fatherly way to a little page, and send 
him on nice, easy errands. And then — 

There he was in a great, old-fashioned room, just 
such as his father had described; and at the far 
end— well, if there wasn’t a-little page in knee- 
breeches, shoe-buckles, and all, regular 1776 style, 
and no mistake! Wilbey felt rather queer, and 
wondered what he should say for himself; for there 
he stood in the place of honor where Washington 
used to stand, and in a moment the little page came 
slowly toward him. 

“Can you tell me why you are here, and if there 
is anything I can do for you?” asked the page, in a 
very gentlemanly tone and manner. 

Wilbey felt the blood rush into his face; but he 
was no coward, and made up his mind to make the 
best of things, so he replied a little smartly, “The 
truth is, |’ve been thinking things over, and resolved 
to be like the great Washington. I can’t tell exactly 
how Tall at once got here into his place, but I might 
pretend to be he for a little while, I suppose.” 

The page looked down. “ Well, I don’t know,” 
he said slowly, as though he did n’t like to say what 
he really thought. ‘I—I’m afraid you'll have to 
alter some before you can quite pass for our dear 
Washington.” 

Wilbey flushed more than he had before, and 
wondered what the little page could know of him 
that he should speak in that doubtful way. He felt 
a bit angry, too, but tried not to show it, as he 
replied, ‘‘ You better tell me the truth about it; 
and you need n’t be afraid, because if I ain’t fit to 
stand here pretending to be like Washington, whom 
Isuppose you knew very well, I don’t want to, 
that’s all. What do you know ’bout me that’s so 
very different from your master?” 

“To begin with,” answered the page, plucking up 
courage, “my kind master treated every one very 
kindly, —every one!” 

“ And don’t 1?” asked Wilbey. 

“T was thinking”—and the little page drew up 
his eyes as if he was seeing something away off 
- —““T was thinking of the little colored boy who 
stopped you in the street the other morning, asking 
where some one lived whom he wanted to find. 
You said you did n’t know, and could n’t stop to talk 
in the cold. George Washington wouldn’t have 
answered any one in that way.” 

“But it was nearly school time, and awfully 
cold,” pleaded Wilbey. 

“Yes; but you were a great deal more warmly 
dressed than the little fellow, who spoke to you very 
civilly, and you really had an idea where the house 
was he inquired about; but as he was only a poor 
boy, and black besides, you didn’t think it worth 
while treating him politely or kindly.” 

“That may be true,” said Wilbey, beginning to 
feel uncomfortable; “but I gave Frank Niles a 
piece of my cake at luncheon that day, I need n’t 
have done that, only I wanted to be kind and 
generous.” 

The page smiled. “Ah, but he was a boy who 
often gave you good things, and whose parents are 
quite as well off as your own. My great master 
and friend was courteous, kind, and pleasant to 
those really beneath him; and I remember his once 
saying that a true gentleman was to be known by 
the way he spoke to those who were not his equals, 
or who perhaps worked for him. And then there 
was something else happened a few days ago—” 
The page stopped, as though not knowing whether 
it was safe to go on. 

But Wilbey was bound to hear the truth, so he 


said, a little sulkily, ‘“‘ You might as well goon. I’d 


rather hear just why I’m so unlike the man you 
knew so well.” 

“A frosted cake had disappeared from the plate 
on the table; and your mother, thinking it was 
Rover took it, boxed his ears and drove him out of 
the room. ‘True, it was only a dog; but my noble 
master would have spurned letting even a dog bear 
the blame that belonged to him. And then it was 
dishonest to keep quiet and not tell the truth about 
it. If there was anything in the world that George 
Washington despised, it was the idea of either 
telling or acting a lie!” 

Poor Wilbey! He felt now like sinking to the 
floor. If the little page knew these things about 
him so well, why might he not know all about the 
day he went on the pond to skate when his mother 
said she would rather he would n’t? He took advan- 
tage of her not saying, ‘‘ You must not,” and went, 
when he knew it was against her wishes. And then, 
dreadful thought! there had been a cent over when 
his mother sent him on an errand only the night 
before, and he had kept it without saying a word, 
because she thought he had just the right change. 

As these things occurred to him, he felt so terribly 
out of place he fairly ran toward the door. Then 
he was greatly relieved to find no one had been in 
the reception-room, an only the little page had 
known of his daring to stand where Washington 
had once stood. 

“After all, I have n’t done things that were so 

very bad,” Wilbey remarked, as he stood beside the 
little page in his own place by the door. 
. “My master would n’t do things that were bad at 
all,” answered the page. ‘I’m only a boy myself, 
and can’t explain such things; yet I can’t help 
thinking that anybody who is willing to do one 
mean or small thing will have it in his nature to do 
others.” 

“JT hope George Washington won’t hear that I 
tried standing in his place,” began Wilbey, a feeling 
of shame coming over him. And just then people 
began crowding into the great empty room; and in 
his eagerness to hide away, for fear Washington 
might come and see him, poor Wilbey rushed away 
from the little page in fright, and — woke up! 

There he was in his snug, warm bed, the moon 
shining in his room; and he knew that he had only 
had a really truly dream. Ah, but some parts of it 
were perfectly true! He really had snubbed the 
little colored boy ; and he hooked the frosted cake, 
—he could n’t, even all alone by himself, say 
“stole,” so he called it “hooked,” —then let poor 
little Rover bear the blame. He kept the penny, 
too; and, oh, how mean he felt! 

He wished papa would wake up. Somehow papa 
always knew just what to say when anything 
troubled him. Mamma— well, mamma would look 
so grieved; she might even cry, if he told her all 
there was in that dream that was true. The door 
was open between the rooms; and Wilbey turned 
and twisted and fidgetted about until, oh, what a 
blessing! there stood dear, kind papa himself at the 
foot of the bed, and his own pleasant voice was 
saying, just as natural, — 

“What ’s the matter, my boy ?” 

“T —I wanted to tell you something,” whispered 
Wilbey ; and after softly closing the door so not to 
waken mamma, who was still sound asleep, papa 
lay down beside his boy, and Wilbey cuddled close, 
and whispered out every word of his dream. 

Yes, papa knew just what to say. “I thank 
God,” he began, ‘‘ that he sent that dream, and just 
now when the air is full of praises of a great and 
good man. You are still quite a little lad, and in 
youth it is easy to overcome faults that after a while 
get settled, and sometimes cannot be cured. I want 
my boy to become a man who will not be unfit to 
stand where the best men of our country have stood, 
—even where our beloved George Washington once 
stood. You can scarcely expect to reach the posi- 
tion he did, but you can be quite as good a man. 
And I want my boy, while he is a boy, to be afraid 
to meet no one. You ran in your dream for fear 
you might stand face to face with a thoroughly 


good man. I want the boy, Wilberforce Gaines, to 
be neither ashamed nor afraid to look any man 
straight in the face,—not boldly, but with a clear 
conscience, knowing his deeds are open, honest, and 
kindly. ‘Tell mamma?’ Oh, yes, all about it, 
every word. Begin Washington’s Birthday by tell- 
ing the truth, then by striving to live down those 
little faults and casting them aside forever.” 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


God make my life a little 
light, 

Within the world to glow: 
A little flame that burneth 
bright 
Wherever I may go. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PH@BE AND LUCY. 
A True Story. 
BY F. H. BAILEY. 


ARL’S home was near a great western city. In 

ey the back yard there were grape vines, climb- 

ing over a pretty arbor; a dog kennel; a 

small garden of flowers, and a rude playhouse in one 
corner. 

For a long time Carl had been coaxing his father 
for some hens. 

“T?ll give up my playhouse for a hen-coop,’ 
Carl. 

“Who will take care of them ?” asked his father, 
doubtfully. 

“Why, I will, of course. I’ll feed them twenty 
times a day,” said Carl, drawing his little form up 
to its height. 

“That would be seventeen times too many. Is 
my little man sure he could remember to feed them 
three times a day? You know what a naughty 
memory you have, and hens would die if their 
owners forgot to feed them.” 

“Oh! papa, I surely will never forget to feed 
them : if you will try me, you shall see.” 

His papa looked thoughtful, and said he would 
talk with mamma. Carl was one of the “ I forgot,” 
“JT didn’t think” boys that cause their parents so 
many unhappy hours. 3 

Just as Carl was coming in from school the follow- 
ing Friday, he saw a team at the side gate, — a man 
was unloading a box; he ran to the spot to find a 
pair of fowls, a white leghorn and a fine “ Plymouth 
Rock,” which would be fine stuffed and roasted, the 
man said. 

“‘But we are not going to eat them,” said Carl, in 
a smart tone; ‘I’m going into the hen business.” 

With a merry laugh the man drove away, and the 
boy ran to the house for food. 

He could scarcely wait for tea to be over, before . 
he took papa to see the new treasures. 

As they stood looking into the little house in the 
corner of the yard, Carl kept telling about “my 
hens.” : 

. ‘How much did you pay for your hens?” asked 
his papa. 

“Oh! I didn’t pay anything. The man brought 
them and then drove right away.” 

“Ts that the way you buy things? I have to take 
out my pocketbook and pay for whatI buy. I paid 
for these hens before they were brought here, and I 
thought they were my hens.” 

Carl looked sober. 

“T thought you were going to give them to me,” 
said he, sadly. } , 

“We must have some agreement; and when that 


’ said 
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is made I will hand my property over to you, but 


you must learn not to say ‘mine’ when they do 


not belong to you.” 

They sat down in the arbor, and Mr. Mason wrote 
down the following agreement for Carl to sign. 

‘*In payment for two hens, I promise to feed them 
three times a day, directly after my own breakfast, 
dinner, and supper ; to give them fresh water every day, 
and a peck basket full of grass every time my papa mows 
the lawn. I promise not to frighten or worry them, and 
to bring in all the eggs they lay.” 

Here the question of names came up; and after 
talking with mamma, it was decided to call the 
white one “Phebe” and the Plymouth. Rock, 


“Lucy,” and the contract continued thus : — 


“Tf at any time Phoebe and Lucy want to set on 
twelve eggs for three weeks to hatch out some yellow 
chickens, papa is to get the best eggs that can be bought 
at farmer King’s poultry farm, and I am warned not to 
count my chickens before they are hatched. 

“Tf I fail to comply with these agreements for two 
days in succession the hens are no longer mine, but 
become the property of my father, to do with as he 
thinks best. 


“ (Signed) Cart MAson. 


“ (Witnesses), Papa and Mamma Mason.” 


For afew weeks Phoebe and Lucy received all 
the attention that Carl could give. At last he grew 
impatient because they would not set ; then he began 
to neglect them, and but for mamma’s care they 
would have suffered. 

“ Don’t forget to feed Phoebe and Lucy,” mamma 
would often have to say. 

At last papa said very gravely, “Our Carl 
will never learn to care for his property if mamma 
has to remind him so often, and from to-day he 
must take the-whole care of his hens.” 

For a few days the fear of losing his pets kept him 
true to his trust, but his thoughtless ways soon 
came upon him, and he forgot them for two whole 
days. 


“*T feel sorry to have to take the hens away from 
Carl,” said papa, “but there seems no other way 
for Carl to learn but by experience. The contract 
was a real business affair, and it must be kept.” 

Mamma brushed away a tear, saying, “ You are 
right, but he loves his pets.” 

“Not really and truly, ashe says, for we never 
neglect the creatures we love.” 


“Oh, goody! roast chicken stuffed,” cried Carl, 
as he rushed in to dinner the following noon. The 
sight of them reminded him of his forgotten pets, 
and away he ran to the little house in the corner. 
It was empty. He counted the days since he had 
been there. He remembered the written agreement 
which he had signed, and which papa told him 
must be a real business one, just as grown up people 
had. ‘The hens were papa’s, not his, because he 
“ did n’t think.” 

“Mamma called him to dinner. He went in 
slowly, and looking very sober. When his plate was 
handed him, he could not keep back the tears, and 
asked to be excused. 

‘““Where are you going, my son?” said his father, 
kindly. 

“T’m going to the arbor where we made that con- 
tract, to think,” said Carl, in a choked voice. 

Just as he reached the door, he looked sorrow- 
fully back, saying, “ I suppose you know you are 
eating Phoebe and Lucy.” 

Poor little Carl! He hada long, hard cry, lying 
across the arbor seat, and when papa found him and 
took him on his knee, Carl dried his eyes, saying, 
“T’ve made another contract papa, all signed. My 
good self made it, and my bad self signed it, and we 
are going to keep it, sure.” 


STRIKING, IF TRUE. 


Louis XIV. once remarked impatiently in the hearing 
of the Duke d’Antin. superintendent of the royal build- 
ings, that he hoped that some time a forest, which he 


had always disliked because it obstructed one of his 
favorite views, would be cut down. Unknown to the 
king, Duke d’Antin had the trunks of all the trees in 
the objectionable piece of forest sawed through near 
the ground in such a way that they still stood, though a 
slight pull would bring them down. He removed every 
evidence of the work, and fastened ropes to the tops of 
the trees, and concealed more than twelve hundred men 
in the forest to manage the ropes at a signal from him. 
The duke knew on what day the king would walk in the 
wood, and planned his work accordingly. The king took 
his accustomed promenade, and as usual he expressed 
his sentiments about the hated forest. ‘‘ Your majesty, 
the forest shall be removed whenever you like,’’ said 
D’Antin. ‘‘ Indeed,” said the king; ‘*‘ then I wish that 
it might be done at once.’ At that moment D’Antin 
blew a shrill blast from a whistle, and to the utter 
amazement of the king and the royal party the forest 
fell as if by enchantment. 


PEER —B.O x: 


BILLERICA, MASS. 
Dear Eprror, —[ send a little riddle, which a friend 
of mine told me. I will try to make up more, and send 
them to you in the future. If any boys or girls would 
like to correspond with me, I would like very much to 
answer them. My address is Howard Sexton, Billerica, 
Mass., Box 70. 


Yours truly, Howarp SExTon. 


DAVENPORT, Lowa. 
DEAR Mr. Eprror,—I am a reader of the Every 
OrnEeR SunpDAyY, and enjoy it very much. This is my 
third puzzle which I have sent you, and I would be much 
delighted to see it in print. 
Yours truly, Fiora Hinz, 


UXBRIDGE, MASss. 
Epitor or Every OTHER SUNDAY: 

DzEAR Sir, —[ enjoy your little paper very much, and 
almost always read it. Papa and I usually get out some 
of the puzzles, though papa gets out more than Ido. In 
the number dated January 28 we made out all the puzzles 
but one. Enclosed please find the answers to Enigmas 
XXII. and XXIIL., the acrostic, and the anagram, and 
an anagram of my own. In one of the back numbers I 
made out an enigma as Mary Mapes Dodge. 

Yours sincerely, 
MArGArET Roys. 

[The answers were all correct. ] 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
To THE Epiror or Every OTHER SUNDAY: 

Dear Sir, — Here is an enigma I have made, and 
would like to have it published. Ihave read your paper, 
and have worked out a great many puzzles, and enjoy it 
very much. I remain, 


Yours truly, Hrster Brym. 


GARDNER, MASS. 
EpiTok oF THE Every OTHER SunpDAyY, — As I take 
the Every Oruer Sunpay, I thought I would write 
you a letter. I read most all of the stories, and make 
out some enigmas and anagrams. Enclosed you will 
find an enigma and an anagram. 


Yours truly, Epira WALKER. 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
Drar Epiror, —I1, attend the Unitarian Sunday 
School here, and I enjoy reading vour paper very much. 
Enclosed please find an enigma, which if you think 
worthy of publication, you may do so. 
Yours truly, HELEN C. CHITTENDEN. 


PYRAMID. 


1 to 2, to search; 2 to 3, gentlemen of rank; 2 to 
4,a useful organ. Across: a vowel, father, useful 
to a boatman, true, female youths. 


ANAGRAM. 


Ex woh yb eht wopl wludo veirth, imhfsle tmus 
ithere dohl ro evidr. Harorp C. MircueEtt. 


RIDDLE. 


Yo fifty add nothing, and then add five, aud then 
one fifth of “there,” and what is the result 2 
Howarp Srxton. 


ENIGMA XXVIII. 


I am composed of forty-four letters. 
My 4, 10, 17, 38, is the opposite of sweet. 
My 2, 16, 9, is not cold. 
My 31, 82, 33, 34, 35, 36, is a teacher. 
My 44, 5, 27, 1, 11, 3, 87, 20, is the whole of “ Mrs.” 
My 6, 7, 8, 18, is the present of lent. 
My 21, 80, 28, 11, 82, 38, 22, 23, is a Roman gov- 
ernor of the fourth part of a Province. 
My 29, 89, is a personal pronoun. 
My 40, 41, 42, 26, is to stop. 
My 19, 25, 12, 15, 13, 14, 18, is a foreign country. 
My 1, 48, 24, 38, is to rend asunder. 
My whole is a quotation from Emerson. 
Marion McCurncu. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 


Charade VII. Foxchase. 

Anagram. To do good to the ungrateful is to 
throw rose-water into the sea. 

Enigma XXII. Benjamin Franklin. 

Enigma XXIII Bennett Grammar School. 


dur 


ACROSTIC. 
Saul 


Thomas 
Esther 
Peter 
Hezekiah 
Elijah 
Naaman 


Stephen, the first Christian martyr. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


WE greet our readers again cordially, and invite 
them to enter into the variety of attractions provi- 
ded for them in this number. We trust that there 
is something for each different taste in the articles 
and the pictures. 

Our well-known contributor, Miss Kate L. Brown, 
who has so many reading friends, begins a story in 
two parts entitled “Donald.” Miss Brown is 
always entertaining. 

The story “ Washington’s Little Page” was 
crowded out from the last number of our paper, and 
appears in this issue. However, anything relating 
to Washington is timely the whole year round. 

There are two ways of looking at the beginning of 
spring; and one of them, the funny way, is very 
well put in the poem by Mr. Cranch, “A Spring 
Growl.” It takes a long time for “Spring, gentle 
Spring” to feel at home. 

Bethel, as shown in the picture on the first page, 
is a mass of stone ruins; once it was a lordly city 
ona hill; before that, it was a bare peak, where it 
is said Jacob rested on his journey. 

The odd-looking portraits of Copernicus and 
Galileo are interesting in more senses than one. 
Can any of our young readers tell us some anecdotes 
concerning these two great men? We will print 
whatever may be sent of this kind. 

Most every home has a pet cat. 
that cats love to chase grasshoppers. But it is not 
often that they catch them. This grasshopper is 
probably ready to jump away as soon as that paw 
is lifted. “Cocoa, the cat” is quite honored by the 
little poem which goes with the picture. 

The next number of Every Orner Sunpay will 
be given greatly to the sentiments and thoughts of 
Easter. We shall have quite a pleasant surprise 
for our readers on the first page of that Easter 
number. 


We all know 


Every Other Sunday. 


A HAPPY FAMILY. 


A TRUE STORY. 


THERE were once a horse and a goat, and they 
grew to be very fast friends. They were in the 
habit of eating the sweet grass together in a field 
close by aroad. Nobody knows what they said to 
each other, but they must have had some kind of 
language which each understood. There were some 
rough boys in the neighborhood who used to throw 
stones at the goat. . Sometimes they would get over 
the fence and chase the poor goat, and beat it with 
a stick. Whenever they did this, the horse would 
race after them. One day he seized a boy by the 
coat-collar, and threw him over the fence into the 
road. Was not that a sensible horse? It seems 
that he had more right feeling, too, than the boys 
had. — Christian Observer. 


A PIONEER. 


Most of our 
younger ones know who Mr. George W. Fox is, the 
Assistant Secretary of the Unitarian Association. 
The visitors of 25 Beacon Street always find him on 
the first floor at his post of duty, which he has held 
for so many yeirs. 

But not many remember that the father of Mr. 
Fox was a clergyman, Rev. Thomas Bayley Fox, 
who in his day was a pioneer of the truer education 
in both the public school and Sunday School. A 
most interesting address has been given in which 
many facts are presented concerning Rev. Mr. Fox’s 
bright, hopeful, and energetic career. He evidently 
understood young people and kept young himself; 
he was called “boylike,”—he did not like the 
unsmiling and stiff manner of the usual clergyman. 
It was his custom to have flowers in the church, and 
he also inaugurated the Sunday-School picnic, both 
of which in old Newburyport, Mass., created con- 
sternation among the narrow-minded. It must be 
remembered that all this took place in the years 
from 1831 to 1845. 

Sunday afternoons, Mr. Fox lectured to the chil- 
dren of his society on various subjects; which some- 
times were not distinctly religious, but they were 
made to convey most important spiritual lessons. 
He prepared “ Allegories and Christian Lessons for 
Children,” and “The Acts of the Apostles,” and 
“A School Hymn Book fer Normal, High, and 
Grammar Schools.” He led the way for the estab- 
lishment of what was probably the first female high 
school in America. 


elder readers and some of our 


It is a pleasure to look back and recognize such 
leaders, for we are apt to forget, when great benefits 
become common, the sacrifice and ability manifested 
by a few in order to bring about these blessings for 
all. 


OUTLOOK. 


Tue following answers to questions which were 
published in Every Orner SunDay some time ago 
have been received from Miss Katie Tondro, who 
has a class in the Unitarian Sunday School at Car- 
thage, Mo: — 


The teacher says, ‘‘I come to Sunday School because 
I dearly love to learn or teach Bible truths from a Uni- 
tarian standpoint. It is a great pleasure and a duty to 
come. It inspires me with a feeling of strength and 
power to rise above petty trials and troubles to study the 
grand and noble life of the man Jesus.”’ 

Louie Johnson, age eight, said: “I come to Sunday 
School to learn what God wants me to do.”’ 

Ella Johnson, age six, said: “I come to Sunday 
School to learn to do right.’’ 

Rosa Strauss, age eight, said: ‘‘I come to Sunday 
School to learn what is right,” 

Laura Robinson, age nine, said: ‘‘T like to come and 
get nice papers to read.” 

Helen Elson, age seven, said: ‘‘I come to Sunday 
School to learn about the life of Christ.’ 

Norma Keswetter, age nine, said: ‘‘I come to Sun- 
day School to learn God’s will and do right.” 

Dollie Wagoner said: ‘“‘I come to Sunday School to 
learn about God.” 

Tili Wagoner said: “T come to learn to do right.” 


QUESTION-BOX, 


[Inquiries on all subjects connected with the work of 
Sunday Schools are invited for this department. Address 
“Every Other Sunday Question-Box, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston.’’| 


What relation does the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society bear to the Ladies’ Commission ? 

None whatever, except as a business channel for 
the distribution of the catalogues of the Ladies’ 
Commission. The expenses of the Ladies’ Com- 
mission are paid by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. The Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


does not limit itself to furnishing those books only 
which are recommended by the Ladies’ Commission, 
but aims to round out and complete those lists by 
suggestions of its own. The number of good books 
available for young people is exceedingly large; 
and the Sunday-School Society endeavors to draw 
from all sources that can fitly contribute to the 
supply of the Sunday-School library. 


% & # 

As a teacher, I would like to know the best publication 
I can get containing the papers and speeches of the Par- 
liament of Religions. 

Probably the most authoritative 
compilation so far published is that 
Rev. John Henry Barrows, 1).D., in 
entitled “The World’s Parliament of Religions.” 
Dr. Barrows was Chairman of the General: Com- 
mittee on Religious Congresses of tle World’s Fair. 
Occupying this position, he had certain advantages 
in preparing this “Story of the World’s First 
Parliament of Religions.” The two volumes are 
copiously illustrated with portraits of representa- 
tives of all faiths, and of interesting spots and 
edifices connected with religion the world round, 
Price for both volumes, $5.00. 


and complete 
one edited by 
two volumes, 


BOOK-TABLE. 


Tue Spirit or Gop, by P. C. Mozoomdar. We 
are having several legacies, since Mr. Mozoonidar 
left our shores, of his quickening thought in the 
shape of books. ‘Heart Beats” came with the 
Christmas greetings ; and now this ampler and more 
expressive volume is laid on our table from the 
same source. ‘There is a largeness and loftiness in 
the messages of this seer which ought to assist the 
life of any earnest character. The petty thought 
encumbering despair, and deficient insight seem to 
vanish beneath the magic touch of such spiritual 
utterances as these. The author did not need a 
book to continue his influence in our midst, for his 
personality was so strong that what he said could 
not easily be effaced; but it is gratifying and 
exceedingly helpful to have chapters like these, 
through which the thoughtful reader may pass and 
repass at will, and catch inspiration and obtain 
guidance. Some of the subjects treated are ‘* The 
Spirit in Nature,” ‘‘ Doctrine of the Spirit in Chris- 


tianity,” “The Spirit in Immortal Life,” “The — 


Spirit in Conscience,” “‘ The Spirit in History,” and 
many similar topics to the end of the seventeen 
chapters. The publisher has combined with the 
author, and presents an inviting page to the eye. 
Boston. George H. Ellis, publisher. Price, cloth, 
$1.50. ; 
Although not yet on our Book-Table, we expect 
to see speedily there a volume of twenty-two ser- 
mons by Rev. Brooke Herford, D.1)., entitled 
“ Courage and Cheer.” It will be remembered by 
those who have followed Dr. Herford’s career that 
he has never published a collection of sermons, and 
only now and then an occasional discourse for spe- 
cial reasons. The American Unitarian Association 
has made arrangements to meet all requests, and 
will be ready to fill orders the latter part of March. 
We are quite safe in saying that the contents of 
this coming book will be of aid to Sunday-School 


teachers, and of deep interest and strong inspiration — 


for all readers. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


THE uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 


Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing — 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents” 
additional for postage. 1 hool 
who subscribe for the paper will. receive their copies in — 
the package sent to their schools. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL .SOCIETY, — 


25 Beacon Srreet. Bosron, Mass. 


University Press: John ‘Wilson and Son, Cambridge. a 
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